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GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE SETTLEMENT OF BLACK PRAIRIE 
IN TEXAS 


: HARRIET SMITH 
Department of Geography, Sam Houston Normal Institute, Huntsville, Texas 


In many of the older sections of our country, early history mingles 
with tradition, and facts and legends overlap; but Black Prairie is still 
so young that its early history is fresh in the memory of living men. It 
was but a generation ago when buffaloes roamed the Texas plains, and ~ 
cattle were on free ranches as late as 1850; a generation ago the 
pioneers came in prairie schooners, and, in addition to the hostility of 
Indians and the atrocious misrule of the Mexicans, endured untold 
privations on a dreary frontier. But today there is not a cattle ranch 
in Black Prairie, large or small, and the highly improved stock is 
usually merely an adjunct to dairy farming. Today there is every 
evidence of safety and prosperity, and travellers are met by automobile 
as they alight from trains. There is, then, a real satisfaction in dealing 
with situations that are so definitely fresh in experience, and an inspira- 
tion toward vigorous activity in the study of a region that has, in so 
short a time, shown such healthy progress. 


LOCATION OF First SETTLEMENTS 


The first settlers in Texas did not occupy the prairies. The Span- 
ish explorers who settled the southern and western parts of the state 
found entrances from the Gulf into the bays at the mouths of the 
rivers, followed the streams a few hundred miles into the interior, and 
selected for their settlements the choicest sites on the Gulf slope. 
Those who came by way of the Mississippi River settled in the timber 
belt of Northeast Texas, east of the Trinity River. Some of the early 
settlers pushed their way up the Red River and took pore :ssion of the 
rich bottom lands on both sides. The Austin and Edwards colonies, 

which were the first American colonies, settled as near the Gulf and 
the navigable streams as the Spanish settlements would allow. One 
of three main considerations guided all of these pioneers in their selec- 
tion of sites. They must be near the Gulf on navigable streams where 
supplies and reinforcements could reach them, or they must be on 
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already established roads for the sake of the slight connection and 
protection thus afforded by the outside world, or, to offset the lack 
of communication, they must find rich bottom lands, easy of cultiva- 
tion and capable of supplying practically everything the family needed. 

The frontier ran in these earliest days from Red River in a broad 
eastward curve through Nacogdoches before bending down toward 
Houston and out to Austin and San Antonio. The frontier of any 
country is an excellent indication of its vitality. That this frontier 
held its own, even slowly pushing northward, speaks well for the 
strength of the pioneers, for Indian attacks and natural hindrances 
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were not only discouraging, but deadly. The line between the Indians 
and the white men-was always strictly drawn. There were no half- 
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breeds. The Indian found his land being taken, and felt for the white 
race only the bitterest hostility except in cases where this feeling 
had been modified by the work of the Spanish missionary, or, later, by 
the friendship of General Sam Houston. 

San Antonio and Nacogdoches were settled the early part of the 
eighteenth century, the same year that Philadelphia was founded. 
' One wonders why these Texas towns continued for so long to have 
merely a struggling existence while the eastern metropolis grew in 
these two hundred years to be the third city in size in the Union. 
Remoteness from the centers of interest is the main reason, along with 
unfavorable local conditions, such as no good port of entry from the 
Gulf, the constant menace of Comanches, and the intolerable misrule 
of the Mexicans. 

The old San Antonio Road, blazed in 1714, over which most of the 
early immigrants to Texas came, led through Nacogdoches to San 
Antonio. It was the connecting link between the upper and lower 
settlements of the Spanish, and came to be the dividing line between 
relative safety and extreme danger from Indian hostilities. The early 
pioneers established themselves as near as possible to this road, not 
venturing to make settlements far north of it until after statehood (in 
1845) insured protection. In these early days there were more Indians 
than white people, and every new home was established at a desperate 
hazard. Being on or near this road, the early pioneers had the advan- 
tage of mail about once a month, and occasionally enjoyed the privilege 
of keeping over night, travellers whose news was as the breath of life 
to these frontiersmen. Thus from the first, geography contributed 
to the development of the spirit of hospitality for which true Texans 
have always been known. 

The bottom lands, especially those along Red River, were early 
used. Hunting and trapping were the chief occupations from about 1815 
until in the 30’s. Only temporary camps were established, trade con- 
sisting in small cargoes of pelts, tallow, and beeswax carried by water 
to New Orleans. Farming was most discouraging at first. The wild 
animals, so necessary in supplying meat, seemed in league with primi- 
tive conditions to make life hard for the pioneers. The bears got the 
pigs, squirrels carried away the corn, the wild turkeys and deer ate the 
wheat, and the ’coons and ‘possums ruined the orchards. The hunting 
and trapping stage was followed by cattle and horse raising, the 
prairies being used for ranges, and the timbered lands serving for ~ 
settlements and small farms. ; 
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For the choice of the bottom lands for farming there were many 
reasons. The level alluvial deposits extended back for some distance 
from the banks of the streams, and, while the land had to be cleared 
for planting, it was easy of cultivation and very productive. The 
forests supplied building and fencing material, and afforded at least 
some safety from Indian attacks, for usually the savages would not 
follow the pioneers into the ‘“‘brush.”” The first settlements were along 
the river rather than inland because, also, of the era of water transpor- 
tation preceding and just following the Civil War. In winter the forest 
cover, and always the water available in springs, made the timbered 
bottom lands a haunt for game, thus giving the early hunters an unfail- 
ing supply of wild meat. The prairies were used in this early stage 
only for ranges, and for this they served well, the luxuriant wild grasses 
growing high and remaining green next to the ground, even through 
the coldest winters. In this use of the prairies for ranges, the early 
settlers ‘builded better than they knew,” for from it a distinct agri- 
cultural advantage resulted later as we shall see. 


PRAIRIES WERE AVOIDED FOR FARMING AND FOR SETTLEMENT 


Knowing the value of prairie land today, we think it strange that 
the timbered lands were at first so eagerly preferred. Many considera- 
tions governed this choice. The same false premise that was applied 
in the case of the north-central prairies of the United States obtained 
here: the prairies were seen to be treeless, hence, it was argued, the 
land must be poor. Further, the absence of timber was certainly a 
serious matter from the standpoint of building and fencing material, 
which had later to be brought by wagon perhaps a hundred miles from 
the sawmills of the timbered belt. The high prairies were avoided, 
because there were but few springs, there was constant exposure to 
Indian attacks, and the high winds made prairie fires a menace. The 
climate and soil were thought also to be against the settlement of the 
prairies. After the winter rains, there was a long drying out period 
and this delayed the planting of corn, which was the principal pioneer 
erop. Then summer droughts came on before the corn was well 
matured, and the soil was thought to hold an insufficient amount of 
moisture to offset the effect of the drying winds. The stiff black land, 
with its heavy mat of coarse grass, defied the poor farming implements 
of the day. Indeed, for many years after the first attempts at farming 
were made, it took the farmers two years with improved tools to get 
the land really ready for planting, and then cultivation had to be con- 
tinuous. If the land was not planted soon enough after rains, great 
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cracks developed, large enough in some cases for one’s whole arm to be 
inserted. These cracks became filled with small particles of dry soil, 
which when wet, would expand, bulging up the surface between the 
cracks. The depressions between the knolls were perhaps only 4 to 10 
inches deep, and a few feet in diameter, but they were so characteristic 
that such land became known: as “hog wallow’ land, and was avoided 


because of its unevenness and consequent poor drainage. With con- — 


tinuous cultivation of the right kind, these depressions disappeared, 
but they contributed to a strong prejudice against the use of the 
prairies for farming. 


FAVORABLE GEOGRAPHIC Factors Not RecoGnizED EARLY 


All this time favoring geographic factors were present in sufficient 
number and influence to cause surprise with us that they were not 
earlier recognized. The climate, of the ‘“‘mild winter and hot summer” 
type, with winter rains and summer sunshine, was favorable for agri- 
culture. The broad surface undulations, together with the persistent 
coastward dip and the well developed river systems, give good drainage 
in a region that, if level, would be unfit for agriculture, for the clays 
are so retentive of moisture that they require slope and a low ground- 
water table to dry them out after rains. The natural resources, long 
quite unappreciated, were strong geographic factors promising develop- 
ment: The deeply fertile, practically inexhaustible soil, the richest 
west of the Mississippi River, the vast stores of artesian water supplied 
by the succession of catchment areas to the west, and the building 
material of various kinds—all of these were waiting to contribute to 
rapid development once they were recognized. 


INFLUENCES CONTRIBUTING TO OPENING UP AND DEVELOPMENT 


With the using up of the bottom lands, it was inevitable that the 
high prairies must be utilized. Although, for reasons given above, 
their occupation was delayed, the abundance of land, the absence 
of timber, and the absence of natural barriers really invited expan- 
sion. Situations that developed hastened their occupation. To pro- 
tect the cattle interests on the prairies from the forays of hostile 
Indians, General Winfield Scott, at the close of the Mexican War, 
established a military post at Ft. Worth, which remained a military 
post for four years. This protection was greatly appreciated by the 
people who had been sifting in during the four years following the 
admission of Texas to the Union. The cattle industry continued to 
grow, and by 1855 settlements were encroaching to a considerable 
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extent on Black Prairie. The extensive use of the land for open ranges 
began to react favorably for the farmers, for the dense, stiff. sod was 
slowly but surely weakened by the continued grazing and trampling of 
the stock. Slavery had its effect in the settling of the prairies, for they 
were early recognized as most favorable to cotton growing—an occupa- 
tion that has utilized negro help more largely than any other. With 
_ the introduction of barbed wire, the problem of fencing material was 
solved, not, however, without difficulties, for the free lances of the 
prairies resented fiercely the restricting of their range, and a period of 
wanton wire cutting followed. 

But neither the persecutions of the wire cutters nor the raids of hos- 
tile Indians (whose attacks continued to occur as late as 1870) could 
keep out the tide of immigration. It had begun when Texas came into 
the Union, and was enormously stimulated with the use of barbed wire 
and the introduction of the railroads.! The use of the cotton gin and 
the establishment of wheat and grist mills played their important part. 
Sawmills began to work up the East Texas timber, thus providing 
building material for which there was great demand. The high price 
of imported commodities forced the settlers to institute manufacturing 
at a surprisingly early date. The kind of manufacturing was deter- 
mined by raw material available and the pressing needs of the pioneers. 
As wheat was at first grown very largely, flour mills developed, Paris 
having three or four. With the increased cultivation of cotton, gins 
became numerous. For the shipping of products, box and crate factor- 
ies were needed, and lumber and brick were in great demand for 
building. The community interests were in many cases the direct 
reflection of the environment. Lack of diversification, which charac- 
terizes most new countries, was overcome in this section by the neces- 
sities growing out of isolation. Thus in less than half a century, all 
the stages of development came to be represented, and they continued 
to exist almost side by side—savage, pastoral, agricultural, and indus- 
trial. 

The big factor in the development of any region is the type of 
people who settle there. The bone and sinew of the settlements of 
Black Prairie were people from the old states—Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Virginia, ~ the Carolinas, with a generous admixture — the Norm 


1 By 1871 two railroads were in operation, the Galveston, cain and San Antonio 
serving the southern part of Black Prairie and the Houston and Texas Central traversing 
it from north to south. The first government road followed practically the same route, 
running from Ft. Smith, Ark., through Dallas, Waco, Belton, Georgetown, Aa, and 
San Antonio to Brownsville. . “4 
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and East. Sturdy foreign stock came, too, now represented by some 


of the wealthiest people of the section. The hardships of these early 


days gave added strength to the brave young pioneers just as surely 
as the struggles of the chrysalis give strength to its wings. And here, 
as in similar situations elsewhere, there came to be developed the true 
democracy of spirit, for their common hardships made them brothers. 

The earliest Anglo Saxon settlers in Texas had inherited by natural 
selection qualities of independence and leadership. Their fathers had 


wrestled with similar conditions back in the trans-Alleghany settle- ° 


ments and had won. Other things being equal, similar geographic 
conditions will always produce similar results. The pioneers west of the 
Alleghanies had suffered for lack of legislative protection because of 
remoteness from the centers of government. Just so, the early Texans 
found it impossible to depend on help from a far away Mexican capital. 
Horse thieves had to be dealt with summarily, not waiting for regular 
trial. In a primitive environment the loss of a horse might endanger 
the whole family, hence punishment must be prompt. Just as there 
was in Tennessee a tendency toward defection, so in Texas, because of 
remoteness from the seats of government, there were sown seeds, first 
of revolt against Mexico, and later of secession with the other states, 
from the Union. Descent from pioneer stock in the first place, defence 
against savage and hostile Indians, restlessness under Mexican misrule, 
independence of judgment in legislation, native hospitality developed 
by a natural reaction from loneliness—all of these things contributed 
to the ultimate success of the Texas pioneers, of whom Henry Van 
Dyke has so beautifully written in his Ode to Texas: 


Men of mark from old Virginia, 

Men of daring from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, 

Men of many states and races, 
Bringing wives and children with them, 
Followed up the wooded valleys, 
Spread across the rolling prairie, 
Raising homes and reaping harvests; 
Rude the toil that tried their patience, 

- Fierce the fight that proved their courage, 
Rough the stone and tough the timber 
Out of which they built their order! 

Yet they never failed nor faltered, 

And the instinct of their swarming 
Made them one and kept them working 
Till their toil was crowned with triumph, 
And the country of the Tehas 

Was the fertile land of Texas. 
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LOCATION OF CITIES 


The cities of Black Prairie are located where they are probably for 
one of three reasons, two of which are geographic and the third eco- 
nomic. The early settlements were made at favorable places on the 
rivers, later others were made on the white rock formation, and still 
later others developed at the junction of two or more railroad lines. 
The oldest cities in the belt had their location determined by one of 
the geographic reasons, perhaps by both. It is an interesting fact that 
the larger cities and towns are built upon the Austin Chalk, a narrow 
exposure running for nearly 500 miles in a generally northeast-south- 
west direction from Sherman to San Antonio. Here the early settlers 
found the most favorable sites for their homes. Building material 
was at hand, and a natural rock foundation; the altitude was higher 
than that of the adjacent blacklands, hence the drainage was away 
from the house; the farm, with its black waxy soil, was accessiple, 
the breezes were fresh, and the views were entrancing. Geographic 
influence, which set the early homes on the white rock, determined 
later the location of the cities. Here we find Sherman, McKinney, 
Dallas, Waco, Temple, Austin, New Braunfels, and San Antonio. The 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad follows the western edge of the 
Austin Chalk across the state. 

In addition to the influence of the White Rock, local conditions were 
further determiners. Dallas was located at a widely known road 
crossing of the Trinity River, just below the junction of two of its most 
important branches. San Antonio was so located because of a number 
of springs just north of the site, which give rise to the San Antonio 
river. Austin is situated on the Colorado River at the foot of the 
Balcones Scarp, just below the canyon part of the Colorado valley. 
Waco is situated on both sides of the Brazos River, just below the 
mouth of the Bosque. Still other important cities of.the section are 
located on the White Rock or on rivers. : 

When one considers the history of Black Prairie, a half century 
seems very short; but in point of progress it is a far cry from the modern 
farm to pioneer conditions. Hardships have given place to comforts; 
isolation to world interests; and dangers, as terrible as were ever suf- 
fered by any group of pioneers, have given place to the safety of a civil- . 
ized community. With geographic influences permanently favoring 
the region, its future is assured. 
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A COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY FOR NORMAL 
SCHOOLS! 


BESSIE L. ASHTON 
Manual Training Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas 
PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY 


Three 40-minute periods weekly for 18 weeks are devoted to 
Principles of Geography. It is required of all students doing the first 
_ year of professional work, that is, high school graduates enrolled in the 
first year of the regular normal school work, except those taking the 
special course in home economics. 

Text: ‘“Modern Geography” by Salisbury, Barrows, ‘is Tower. 

Aims: To help the students to see and appreciate the physical con- 
ditions of their environment and to interpret it correctly, to teach them 
to think, and to give them a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of geography. 

Topical Outline 

I. Geography defined: Geography is the study of the human re- 
sponse to the geographic environment. It is the study of the 

relations of man to physical conditions. 

II. Earth Relations 

A. The earth—one of the eight planets of the solar system, 
intermediate in size and position and similar in shape 
and in direction of rotation and revolution. The plane- 


tesimal hypothesis of the origin of the earth from a 


spiral nebula. The advantages of its present size and 
shape. 
B. Motions of the earth 
1. Rotation—from west to east, giving (1) alternating 
day and night; (2) a unit for measuring time; 
(3) a system of directions. 


1 The National Council of Normal School Presidents appointed a committee to secure 
and pass upon the normal school courses in geography. Out of the courses submitted to this 
committee the one here published was awarded second place. Miss Ashton was in the 
Farmville, Virginia, State Normal School at that time. The course awarded first place 
by this committee will be published under its direction. During this school year a report 
on normal school geography by a committee of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
will be published. These reports should be of great value in improving geography teaching 
in our normal schools and ultimately in the grade schools.—Eprror. 
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Revolution—about the sun in about 365 days, with 
the axis inclined 2314° toward the plane of its 
orbit, and with each position of the axis parallel to 
every other position, the north end of the axis 
pointing to the North Star. These conditions 
result in (1) change of seasons, and (2) variation 
in the length of day and night and of twilight. 


C. Latitude and longitude 
Use of latitude and longitude in locating places. The 


relation of longitude to time. Standard time belts, 
an arrangement for convenience made necessary. by 
the railroads. Given, the time at London, find the 
time at New York, etc. The International Date 
Line, its location and importance. Find the differ- 
ence between the local and the standard time at a 
given place, etc. 


Latitude—significant in determining (1) the relative 


III. Atmosphe 


length of day and night, and (2) the height of the sun 
at noon and the consequent amount of heat received. 
Equal days and nights when the parallels are bisected 
by the circle of illumination. Influence of long hours 
of sunshine on man’s activities in summer in high 
latitudes. Reasons for the location of the Tropics 
and the Polar Circles. Use of altitude of the sun 
to determine latitude, and vice versa. Changes in 
the apparent motion of the sun from season to season. 
The “midnight sun.” 


re 


A. Composition and importance. Oxygen—necessary to life 
and for combustion; helps in forming soil. Nitrogen— 
important plant food; new method of extracting nitro- 


ge 


n from the air. Carbon dioxide—food for plants, 


helps earth retain heat, etc. Water vapor—relation to 
temperature and precipitation. Dust—scatters light 
and affects health. 

B. Climatic factors 


1, 


Temperature 
Heat necessary to life; measured by the Fahren- 
heit and the Centigrade thermometers. The sun— 
_ the chief source of heat. Unequal distribution of 


. 
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heat due to inequalities in the angle of the sun’s 
rays. Heat received from the sun distributed by 
radiation, conduction; and convection. Amount of 
heat received determined by (1) angle of the sun’s 
rays and (2) the number of hours of sunshine. 
Latitude, altitude, nearness to water bodies, direc- 
tion of the wind, and ocean currents influence the 
temperature of a place. Study of isothermal maps. 
Explanation of daily and seasonal range. 


2. Moisture 

Relation between evaporation and temperature 
and precipitation. Relation of sensible tempera- 
ture and health. Effect of high and low relative 
humidity on crops. Observation and explanation 
of the formation of dew, frost, fog, rain, etc., 
with the applications to life, e.g., how to protect 
plants from frost, etc. 


3. Pressure and wind _ | 

Use of barometer for finding the weight of the 
air. Inequalities of air pressure at the same level 
the cause of winds. The wind belts of the earth, 
reasons for their existence, their location at the 
various seasons, and the effect of each on precipi- 
tation. Regions of heavy rainfall in equatorial 
calm belt, and the windward sides of mountains 
and continents in the trade, westerly, and monsoon 
wind regions. Deserts in tropical calm belts and 
the leeward regions of the trades. Importance of 
the cyclonic winds in bringing moisture to the 
leeward regions of the westerlies, e.g., eastern 
United States. Study and explanation of isobaric 
maps. 


4. Weather conditions and storms 

Daily weather observations and study of the 
daily weather maps. Use of such observations in 
forecasting the weather. Importance of the 
United States Weather Bureau and the forecasts 
to various human interests. Special storms, their 
causes and results—tropical cyclones, thunder- 
storms, and tornadoes. 
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IV. Lithosphere 
A. Materials of the land and their uses 


1. Soil—the most important mineral resource. The 
making of soil through the processes of weathering. 
Classes of soil according to origin. Fertility depen- 
dent on constituents, thickness, texture, etc. 
Necessity of preventing soil erosion and the deple- 
tion of mineral elements. Importance of forests, 
grass, lakes and reservoirs, and proper tillage in 
preventing soil erosion. Sources of mineral fertil- 
izer. 


2. Mineral products 
a. Building stones and clay 
Examination and recognition of the most 
.common minerals and rocks, noting their ap- 
pearance, occurrence, distribution, and use, 
e.g., granite, limestone, slate, sandstone, gyp- 
sum, etc. 


b. Mineral fuels 

(1) Coal—next to soil in importance among 
mineral resources. Essential to great 
development of industry. United 
States first in amount and production 
of coal. Occurrence and distribution of 
coal in the United States. Need of 
conservation through (a) preventing 
waste, (b) more efficient use, and (c) 
employing substitutes. 


(2) Petroleum—Occurrence and distribution. 
Rapid depletion of supply through 
waste and increased production. Re- 
cent increased demand and necessity 
for conservation. Numerous by-prod- 
ucts. Importance as lubricating oil. 
Need of government control of oil 
lands. 


(3) Natural gas—Occurrence and distribu- 
tion. Importance as a fuel and need of 
conservation. 
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c. Metals 
(1) Iron—importance in the industrial life 
of a nation. United States first in 
production and manufacture. Occur- 
rence and distribution. Importance 
of the open-pit mines of Minnesota. 
Manufacture in Great Lake cities and 
bituminous coal regions because of ac- 
cessible coal. Great importance to the 
United States in development of manu- 
_ facture and transportation. 
(2) Other metals 
Occurrence and distribution of cop- 
per, gold, silver, lead, zinc, and 
aluminum. Increase in price of copper 
due to demands of war. Need of con- 
servation of lead and zinc. Deprecia- 
tion of gold with increase of supply. 
Relative high price of silver compared 
to gold. Need of cheap method of 
extracting aluminum from clays. 
Salt—indispensable to man. Important factor 
in history of settlement of United 
States. Origin and occurrence of salt. 
3. Conservation of natural resources—using them so as 
to give the greatest good to the greatest number for 
the longest time. Importance and ways of con- 
serving soil fertility, coal, petroleum, forests, and 
other resources that are exhaustible. 
B. Changes of the earth’s surface _ 
1. Internal forces 
a. Diastrophism—due to fitting of solid exterior to 
shrinking interior. Results—rising and sink- 
ing of the land, faulting, earthquakes, etc. 
b. Vulcanism—changing the character of the rock 
and the surface of the land. Resulting de- 
struction. Explosions and their cause. Ex- 
tensive plateaus due to fissure eruptions, 
e.g., Columbia Plateau and the Deccan. 
Causes of vulcanism not well known. Im- 
probable liquid interior. 
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2. External agents : 
a. The wind—picks up, transports, and deposits 
sand and dust. Result—loess deposits, sand 

dunes, abrasion, etc. 


b. Ground-water. Source in rain. Importance to 


plant life. 


Ground-water table, its position 


and importance. Circulation important in | 
purification of drinking water and in concen- 
trating mineral matter. Artesian wells and 
springs. Solution and deposition resulting in 
caves, veins, petrified wood, etc. 


ce. Running water 


(1) Work—very important. Levels the land. 
Amount dependent on volume, veloc- 
ity, amount and kind of load, and 
character of the material of its bed. 


(a) Erosion 


d. Ice 


(b) 


Gullies—where and how devel- 
oped; growth into valleys; limits 
of length, depth, and width. 

Stages of erosion—characteris- 


_ tics of each with examples to 


illustrate; comparison of advan- 
tages toman. Study of the topo- 
graphic map, especially the map 
of the locality, noting stages of 
erosion, depositional features, etc. 

Special features—canyons, rap- 
ids and falls, narrows, etc. ! 

Accidents to streams—piracy, 
drowning, rejuvenation. 
Deposition 

Causes. Location of deposits 
and comparison as homes for 
man. Meandering—causes and 
results. Man’s control of stream 
work. 


(1) In the ground—retards erosion, cause 


“heaving,” formation of soil. 
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(2) On rivers and lakes—impedes naviga- 
tion, wears the shores, furnishes ice, 
etc. 

(3) On the sea—affects navigation. 

(4) Glaciers 
(a) Existing glaciers 

In high latitudes and high alti- 
tudes. Cause—excess of snowfall 
over melting. Chief importance 
in giving uniformity of flow to 
rivers. 

(b) Ancient glaciers 

Cause of glacial epochs—de- 
crease of temperature, probably 
due to decrease of carbon dioxide 
and water vapor in the air. 

Area covered—large part of 
North America. 

Work done: 

(1) By erosion—hills lowered, 
valleys widened and deepened; 
rock surfaces smoothed, striated, 
and polished; lake basins made; 
fiords; rock flour; etc. 

(2) By de- 
posits of drift; rounded glacial to- 
pography ;lakebasinsand swamps; 
islands beyond the land; erratic 
boulders, ete. 

Man’s activities affected- by 
changes in: 

- (1) Soil—removed or thin on. 
higher lands, thick over most of 
the area; in general, high fertility 
because of the newness and the 
great variety of mineral elements; 
in places too stony or sandy. 

(2) Topography — benefited 
where relief decreased and surface 
made smoother; the reverse in. 
places; etc. 
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(3) Drainage—slower run-off be- 
cause of numerous lakes, swamps, 
and marshes; falls and rapids, in- 
terfering with navigation but fur- 
nishing water power; etc. 

(4) Clay resources—increased 

> by deposits of glacial clays. 
V. Hydrosphere 
A. Coastlines and harbors 

Economic value of coastlines. Effect of submergence 
and emergence. Changes in shorelines by waves 
and currents—erosion greatest on high exposed 
coasts; deposition greatest on low protected coasts 
with shallow water. Features due to erosion— 
cliffs, wave-cut terraces, caves, ete. Depositional 
features—wave-built terraces, barriers, spits, bars; 
effect on navigation. 

Harbors—numerous and good along a submerged coast. 
Essentials of good harbors. Kinds of harbors, sub- 
merged river valleys the best. Difference between 
a harbor and a port. 

B. The oceans 

Important highways for trade. Relative size and impor- 
tance. Composition of sea water. Importance of 
salinity of the sea. 

Movements of sea water; slow movements due to in- 
equalities of level, temperature, salinity, etc., 
unimportant; waves and currents due to winds; 

tides due to the attraction of the sun and moon. 
Ocean currents—important in distributing heat; 
affect navigation; help to cause fogs; etc.; special 
currents, e.g., Gulf Stream and North Atlantic 
Drift—of great importance to Europe; carry to 
Arctic Ocean as much heat as that ocean receives 
from the sun, etc. Tides—chief importance to 
navigation making shallow harbors usable; help in 
sewage removal; possibilities for power; etc. 

Life of the sea—factors affecting; importance of, etc. 


(Field and laboratory exercises form an important phase of the work. Special emphasis 
is placed on the application of the principles to man’s activities. Much of a concrete and 
local nature has necessarily been omitted.) 


I 
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GEOGRAPHY AND METHODS 


Three 40-minute periods weekly for 18 weeks are devoted to this 
course. It is required of all students preparing to-teach in the -ele- 
mentary grades in city schools and follows ‘Principles of Geography.” 

As most students are decidedly lacking in knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, much attention must be given to that phase of the work, though 
wherever practical methods of teaching are combined with it. Lesson 
plans are written and discussed in class and opportunity for observa- 
vation in the Training School is given. The course of study in Home 
Geography is treated more fully because no adequate book is available. 
Time limitation prevents complete treatment under Regional Geog- 
raphy. Representative countries and regions are selected and prob- 
lems formulated and solved and plans written showing how the student 
would teach the subject. These are read and discussed by the class. 
Individual assignments are given in order to cover more ground and to 
allow for individual initiative. ‘New Geographies’ by Tarr and 
McMurry, “The Teaching of Geography”’ by Dodge and Kirchwey, 
The Journal of Geography, and many other books and magazines are 
depended on to furnish the needed information. 


Plan of Work 


I. Scope and Purpose of School Geography 

School geography must be scientific, strictly geographic, and 
an essential part of the whole subject of geography. It 
should be a unit in the elementary school, showing a consis- 
tent development from one year to the next. Each year’s 
work should be built upon that which preceded. It must 
deal with relations between man and the earth, i.e., cause 
and effect. 

Purpose—to teach geographical facts and principles and how 
to use them in daily life. Value—both cultural and practi- 
cal. Enjoyment to be gained from cultivation of the 
imagination and the appreciation of the beauties of natural 
surroundings. Opportunity to cultivate clear thinking and 
accurate expression. 


II. Good Geography Teaching 
Requirements: A teacher with adequate knowledge of subject 
matter; careful choice of subjects to be taught; procedure 
from known to unknown; work that fits the child’s ability 
and appeals to his interest ; problems for solution ; procedure 
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in earlier years from consequence to cause, in later years 
from cause to consequence; etc. 
III. Laboratory. Work 

Valuable—because concrete. Study the thing, rather than 
about it when possible. Subjects for field work—surface 
features, drainage, local industries, etc. Difficulties of 
field work—in discipline, organization of material, etc. 
What is to be seen should be discussed before the trip is 
taken. 

Weather observations. Experiments, e.g., frost formation, 
etc. 

Map work—modeling. Avoid erroneous ideas by modeling 
general, rather than particular things, e.g., a hill, a slope, 
etc. Map drawing—of value with older children; rapid 
sketching, if corrected properly, better than careful drawing 
because of less time required. Map filling—of more prac- 
tical benefit than map drawing, because the outline map is 
correct and less time is required to accomplish a task. 

 Meking of mechanical devices, e.g., wind vane. 

IV. Textbooks 

Use textbooks as a guide, not follow mechanically. Supple- 
ment with much outside material. Teach from a book only 
those things which the children can not study first hand, 
etc. 

A good textbook should be strictly accurate; should be up-to- 
date in fact and in treatment of subject, matter; should 
emphasize the most important things; should be well illus- 
trated; should present problems; should be as concrete and 
detailed as possible; ete. 

V. Source and Use of Material 

A globe a necessity in teaching geography. Maps—wall, out- 
line, etc., and how to use them. Map reading very impor- 
tant, especially in upper grades. Map projections. Nets 
for map making. 

Instruments for weather observation. 

Specimens of various commercial commodities—vegetable, 
animal, and mineral, the more the better. Use constantly 
when available. 

Sand and delta tables, and their use. 

Pictures—many needed. Should be carefully ianciliaks Many 
may be obtained free.. How to use them; etc. 


: 
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Books—kind and method of use. 

Magazines and newspapers—use of current material. Neces- 
sity for ability to judge their truth. Names of helpful 
magazines and how to use them. 

Government publications—maps, bulletins, yearbooks, etc. 

Names of firms handling each of the above and how they can 
be obtained. : 


(The above work forms the basis of class discussion and individual reports, the source 
of information being reference readings, lectures by the teacher, etc. The purpose is to 
prepare the students for the more concrete work of lesson planning and gathering of informa- 
tion on particular topics for the solution of problems. The outline as given above is much 
abbreviated.) 


VI. Home Geography. Course of Study (Forming the basis for les- 


sons to be planned). 
A. Social Units 3 
1. Grouping of peoples, e.g., home, city, state, etc. 
a. Need of government 
b. Division of labor. Show the child there is some- 
thing for each to do to help in the home and 
the community. Study of the industrial inter- 
ests of the locality 
2. Needs of communication and how met 
3. Trade relations, basis for, etc. 
4. Our needs and how they are met 
a. Food. Choose those articles familiar to the 
child, especially those leading to various parts 
of the world, e.g., coffee to Brazil, sugar to - 

Hawaii, tea to Japan, bananas to Central 

America, etc. Answer questions what, where, 

how, why, and sometimes when. Emphasize 

geographic response of life to physical con- 
ditions. 
b. Clothing—chief fibers, place of production, use, 
' ete. Include leather and rubber. 
c. Shelter 

(1) Homes of animals; why they have homes; 
kinds of homes; adaptation to environ- 
ment; etc. 

(2) Homes of primitive people in former 
times; changes from early to modern 
homes in America. Show how geo- 
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graphic conditions are being overcome * 
in shelter. Improvements and com- 
forts. 

(3) Homes of peoples in various parts of the 
world at the present time. Show how 
they adapt their homes to conditions, 
e. g., snow house of the Eskimo, tent 
of the Arab, thatched hut of the 
tropical African, bamboo house of the 
Japanese, etc. 

(4) Materials of construction. Show how 
geographic conditions, especially cli- 
mate and natural resources, influence 
the choice of materials. Use of dur- 
able, safe, and cheap materials desired. 
(a) Stone 

_(b) Brick 

(d) Cement and concrete 

(d) Wood 

(e) Other uses of wood—cabinet 
woods, paper, tanning, furniture, 
etc. Kinds of wood best fitted for 
construction and why; where 
found. Relation of paper, etc. to 
shelter. Cork—what, where, why, 


uses, etc. 
(f) Glass 
d. Fuel. Coal, wood, oil and gas, etc. Need for 
conservation. 


5. Transportation 

a. How people travel by water in various countries 
—Chinese junk, Alaskan kayak, Indian 
canoe, modern steamboat, etc. Give geo- 
graphic reasons. 

b. How people travel by land—jinrikisha in 
Japan, sedan in China, camel in Sahara, 
donkeys in some mountainous regions, ele- 
phant in India, backs of men in China and 
Japan, etc. Influencing geographic condi- 
tions. 
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’ c. How freight is carried—train in United States, 
llamas in Andes, camels in desert, backs of 
men in Japan, etc. 

d. Changes in transportation in United States i in 


] last century. Advantages and importance. 


| Conditions affecting. 
B. Earth Units 
1. Surface—plains, hills, mountains, dite etc. Recog- 
tion of those in the vicinity. Field excursions, etc. 

2. Drainage, including rivers and lakes. Uses of water 
for power, navigation, irrigation, etc. 

3. Soils—kinds, formation, use, conservation 

4. Atmosphere—formation of frost, rain, dew, etc. 
Weather observations carried on during each 
season for one month. Making of weather chart. 

C. Study of Peoples (Life in various climatic realms) 

1. Dry, hot region, e.g., Sahara, Arabia, Turkestan, 
coast of Peru, southwestern United States, etc. 
Who they are, how they live and why, how desert 
conditions affect mode of life, morals, religion, etc. 
Importance of the oasis with the cocoanut and 
date palm. Uses of the palm, etc. 

2. Cold, dry region, e.g., home of Eskimos, Lapps, ete. - 
Adaptation to geographic conditions. Why such 
peoples are backward. 

3. Hot moist realm—Amazon Indians, African Negro, 
East Indian Malays. Few needs and response in 
little work and little progress. 

4. Temperate realm of moderate rainfall—most pro- 
gressive with reasons for. How people adapt 
themselves to geographic conditions—for warmth, 
houses, clothing, fire; for coolness, shelter from the 
sun, ice, fans, etc.; for light, lamps, electric light, 

-etc.; for darkness, shelter, curtains, blinds, etc. 


VII. Maps 
Introduction of the map to the child through the making of a 

map, e.g., of the schoolyard. Determine dimensions by 

pacing. Draw map according to a scale (the drawing may 

be done by the teacher with the aid of the children). Orient 

the map, using paper on the floor or table for the first map, 

then take up and hang on a north wall to accustom the 
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children to the practice of calling the top of the map north. 
Shade for slopes, etc. _ 
VIII. World Geography 

1. Shape of the Earth 
Use of the globe in teaching the cause of day and 

night, zones, latitude and longitude. 

2. Continents and Oceans ; 
Distinction between continents and countries, states, 
etc. 

IX. Regional Geography 
First use of the book. Observation of lessons in regional 
geography in the Training School. 

1. North America—treatment fuller than with other 
continents as a background for later comparisons. 
Selected lessons on the United States to be used as 
type lessons. Problem method used in treating 
any section. Information obtained, problem for- 
mulated, plan written, discussion and criticism in 
class. Both inductive and deductive lessons in- 
cluded. General problems of irrigation, drainage, 
dry farming, conservation, navigation, and trans- 
portation involved. Dependencies of the United 
States, what, where, when and how obtained, and 
their value. 

2. Other continental study through comparison with 
the continent of North America. 

3. Special countries—chosen as the basis for type les- 
sons, e.g., Japan, United Kingdom, Holland. 
Careful selection of problems. 

It is greatly to be regretted that time does not permit complete 
study of all important countries of the world, but the subject is too 
broad. One of the important things to be accomplished is the recogni- 
tion and formulating of problems; another, how to teach the child to 
use the book. 


— 
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POWER AND IRON IN FRANCE 


PROBLEMS AND DaTA FOR USE IN TEACHING THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF EUROPE 


There are comparatively few basic resources of vital importance in 
the life of any strong modern nation. There are many natural resources 
that are desirable but, other than soil and suitable climate, the funda- 
mental ones are power and iron. These are the sinews of peace and 
war. They make possible the intricate industrial fabric that charac- 
terizes present day civilization. The nation possessing them in 
abundance, other things being equal, has a tremendous advantage. 

During the World War, while the Peace Treaty was being written, 
and after the war, we heard much concerning these natural resources. 
Boundaries were shifted and juggled about in an effort to gain an 
economic advantage or to balance opportunities. Not infrequently 
were the basic desires for economic advantage camouflaged by patriotic 
phrases. In some cases the controlling thought directing negotiations 
was to secure coal, iron, potash, water power, et cetera; in other cases, 
it was to secure navigable rivers, harbors, good aepioutiaeel land, 
strategic positions, et cetera. . 

How have the opportunities of France changed since it has regained 
the provinces taken from it in the War of 1870, and has also gained . 
control of the Saar Coal Basin? What are its coal, water power, and 
iron resources? Recent figures give us an approximate answer to these 
vital questions. 

Tron ORE 
The accompanying graf shows, that before the World War France 


ranked second among the European nations in iron ore resources. Its 
resources were only slightly less than those of Germany. Today the 


_ ratio is nearly 5 to 1 in favor of France and gives to it approximately 


46% of the total reserves of Europe. So far as iron ore reserves are 
concerned, France should become the great iron ore and steel producing 
country of Europe. It is said that Germany secured more than 70% of 
its iron ore from Lorraine mines, the reserves of which are estimated to 
be 2,330,000,000 tons. The significance of the loss of Lorraine to 
Germany and its return to France is evident. The reserves of Germany 
are now less than those of Great Britain and only a little larger than 
those of Sweden, while their quality is not comparable to Swedish ores. 
In 1913 France produced 21,700,000 tons of ore and Germany 
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28,000,000 tons, 21,000,000 of which came from Lorraine. If thesame 
rate of production in both countries is maintained, France will produce 
annually about 42,000,000 tons compared with 7,000,000 tons in Ger- 
many. Will the latter country be a market for French ores? Can 
France become the leading steel producing country of Europe? 


\ 
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-MinERAL Resources _ 
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Map of Alsace, Lorraine and the Saar Coal Basin. Modified portion of colored map from 


the Geographical Review, Aug., 1918, Plate VI. 
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Before the war, France had a net surplus of 8,650,000 tons of iron 
ore for export, the principal buyers being Belgium and Germany. This 
export was probably due chiefly to an insufficient supply of suitable 
coking coal. With the enormously increased opportunity for iron ore 
production, France may export great quantities of ore or manufacture 
it into steel and steel products. Which will France do? How may its 
policy change in ten or fifteen years? 


PRE-WAR DISTRIBUTION OF EUROPEAN IRON ORE RESOURCES 


In Tons 


Germany 
France 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
Russia 

Spain 

Norwa 
Austria Hungary 
Luxemburg 
Greece 
Others 


Total for Europe 


France 


Germany 


CoaL 


Before the war France was handicapped by insufficient coal produc- 
tion and coal resources. The graf showing the pre-war distribution of 
European coal resources shows Germany ranking first, United King- 
dom second, and France fifth. There was approximately a ratio of 
25 to 1 in favor of Germany and 11 to 1 in favor of the United Kingdom. 
Germany lost and France secured 16,000,000,000 tons of coal in the 
Saar Basin and some in Lorraine. If Germany loses Upper Silesia in 
the forthcoming plebiscite it will lose an additional 165,000,000,000 
tons making a total loss of more than 40% of its pre-war resources. 

However, Germany will still be first among the European nations in 
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total reserves of all kinds of coal, though much of this coal is poor in 
quality. Germany secured annually about 17,000,000 tons from the: 
Saar Basin and 3,000,000 tons from Lorraine. These figures indicate 
the significance of these regions to France as measured in terms of coal 
production and reserves. 

Before the war, France consumed 64,000,000 tons in its several 
industries and produced 40,800,000 tons, leaving 23,200,000 tons to be 
imported from England, Belgium, and Germany. It is, therefore, clear 
that the 20,000,000 ton production of Lorraine and the Saar Basin will 
not meet the needs of France as they existed before the war. This 
means that France, with the additional iron basin of Lorraine and its 
increased industrial activities, must produce much more if it is to 
utilize the iron at home. The future coal deficit is estimated at, 40,000,- 
000 tons. France is, therefore, so far as coal and iron are concerned, 
in the same relative position as before the war, having insufficient coal 
and a superabundance of iron ore. The Saar coal when used alone, is 
not suitable for smelting purposes. The Germans secured a coke 
satisfactory for local use by mixing a minimum of 25% Westphalian 
coal with the Saar coal. Can France secure the coal necessary to utilize 
its iron ore? What can it export in exchange for suitable coking coal? 


PRE-WAR DISTRIBUTION OF EUROPEAN COAL RESOURCES 


In Billion Tons 
100 


200 300 400 


Germany 
United Kingdom 
Russia. 
Austria-Hungary 
France 
Belgium. 

Spain 
Spitzbergen. 
Holland. 

All others 


WATER PowER 


Can France substitute water power for its coal to such an extent 
that home industries will not be dependent on power from other 
nations? France has water power estimated, on high water flow, at 
9,300,000 horsepower, and, on low water flow, at 4,600,000 horsepower. 
The location of this power, as shown in the graf, makes it readily avail- 
able to regions having little or no coal. The graf also shows that 
development has been progressing rapidly in recent years. More than 
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half of the power development will have been attained in seven years. 
By the end of 1921, France will have developed 1,650,000 horsepower. 

France now uses, for all purposes, steam power amounting to 
11,000,000 horsepower. With water power this makes 12,250,000 
horsepower now (1918) needed to turn the wheels of industry. It is 
clear, therefore, that when Frarice has developed the maximum water 
power, on low water flow, about 30% of the coal now used to produce 


WATER POWER RESOURCES OF FRANCE 
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steam power can be used for other purposes. If the maximum power, 
on high water flow, is developed still more coal may be released. It is 
interesting to note that the maximum possible water power is equal to 
nearly 85% of the steam power now (1918) used for all purposes. Does 
this mean that such a complete development as the maximum here 
indicated is practical at present? Will it ever be practical? Will the 
development of either the 4,600,000 horsepower or the 9,300,000 
horsepower solve the power problem for France? 
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THE FuTURE 


Is France now destined to become the great industrial nation of 
Europe? Can France become the leading manufacturing nation of 
Europe? Which nation, France, Germany, or United Kingdom has 
the greater opportunities for manufacturing? Resolved, That the 
natural resources of all kinds in France, in possession of the French 
people, will make France the leading nation of Europe. These are a 
few of the problems, the solving of which is well worth while to any 
student of European geography. 

It has been the purpose of the writer of these notes to supply data 
that are rarely available to the average high school or grade teacher. 
The return of Alsace and Lorraine has given to France other resources 
and industries of great importance such as potash, petroleum, salt, 
textile and wine industries. Most other data for studying the geogra- 
phy of France will be found in books and magazines easily available. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF A COUNTRY 


State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska 


PROBLEM STATED 


The problem this paper purposes to discuss is one of a three-fold 
nature. First, it inquires into the selection of subject matter; second, 
it seeks to discover a method for the organization of geographic mate- 
rials; and third, it attempts to. point out phases of the subject that 

‘should be emphasized in each of the school grades. - 

In selecting the subject matter of geography to satisfy the develop- 
ing needs of children, the textbook writers have only partly succeeded. 
They have made but little provision for the development of the poten- 
tial reasoning faculties of the children. The geography texts written 
for children still stress the memory side of the subject, disregarding 
recent investigations which show that the power to memorize increases 
up to maturity. One authority says adults learn various kinds of 
materials in a much shorter time and with less fatigue than do children. 
The assumption that the memory of children is keener and stronger in 
the lower grades has resulted in crowding the lower part of the course 
in geography with memory materials. The solution for this difficulty 
lies in selecting for this early work not only the facts to be memorized 
but also easy geographic principles around which the facts may be 
organized and used. When this is done the significant facts of geogra- 
phy will be learned as before but they will be tied up with valuable 
principles of geography which exercise the thought side of the subject. 
The problem method of attack is the easy and natural means of present- 
ing both the thought and memory material to the children at the same 
time. Some of the problems by means of which this could be accom- 
plished are given later in this discussion. : 

A little investigation will reveal the fact that geography in the 
elementary schools is organized into several more or less well defined 
cycles. First, the fourth and preceding grades complete the first world 
cycle through a study of home geography and human types. Second, 
the fifth grade finishes the second world cycle through a completion of 
the first book in elementary school geography. Third, the sixth and 
seventh grades are occupied with the work of the third world cycle 
which is presented in the second book. Fourth, regional geography, 
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which is now being developed, is proposed as suitable material for a 
fourth world cycle, or as a substitute for the third world cycle given in 
the sixth and seventh grades. Perhaps we can do no better now than 
accept this plan for the organization of geographic materials. Our 
task, then, is to organize the subject-matter for these several cycles of 
geography work in such a way that it will satisfy the developing needs 
of the children and at the same time make for a high standard of citi- 
zenship. This leads us to the third consideration, namely, what should 
be emphasized in each of the school grades. 

No one seriously questions the place of home geography. It must 
come first. It seizes upon many facts already known to the child and 
others easily acquired by him. It helps him to classify the facts and 
work out simple relationships that exist among them—the first steps in 
geographic interpretation—the first introduction to geographic princi- 
ples. The next natural step to be presented is the human type study. 
This first exploration into world geography introduces the children to 
the Eskimo, the Arab, the Swiss and the Indian; peoples whose 
methods of securing and preparing the common necessities of life 
are in striking contrast to that of the home region. The study of 
human types together with the early home geography constitutes the 
work of the first cycle. 

Perhaps the greatest problem today of the writers of textbooks in 
geography is that of a larger differentiation between the work of the 
second and third cycles of geography work. In spite of the fact that 
there are a number of good series of textbooks on the market, and 
that some of them have been written recently, the fact remains that 
the elementary and advanced books are not only much alike in subject 
matter but in point of language difficulty and geographic principles 
involved there seems to be but little difference. 

This discussion presents three plans for the division of subject- 
matter for the different cycles of geography work. The first assumes 
that the text shall be followed quite closely; that the topics studied in 
one cycle are to be repeated in the following cycles; and that new 
problems for motivation are essential for each cycle. The second plan 
uses the materials in the textbooks, but does not provide for a study 
of the same topics or industries, as such, in more than one cycle. The 
third plan seeks to find other large interests of mankind than industry, 
and uses some of these interests as the basic theme for one or two of 
the world cycles. | 
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Tue First PLAN 


A few words introducing the first plan will be helpful. In a world 
of increasingly interdependent peoples, the procuring, preparing and 
exchanging of the materials which satisfy the fundamental human 
needs, the common necessities of life—food, clothing, shelter, fuel, 
tools, luxuries, and transportation—ought to furnish an excellent. 
basis upon which to construct a course of study in geography. Most 
of the good textbooks are built with this as the central idea. Since 
each of the best series of textbooks deals with about the same subject- 
matter in the advanced book that is found in the elementary book, it 
becomes necessary to outline a plan whereby the materials they present 
may be utilized in the most pedagogical manner in harmony with the 
foregoing exposition. If the same topics or industries are to be studied 
in each of the cycles of the geography course, then it becomes necessary 
to so grade our problems dealing with the materials in the books that 
they form a pedagogical and graded sequence in difficulty. This 
means that the problems of the second cycle should necessitate the 
attacking of the industry from an entirely new angle. Incidentally 
the solution of these problems of the second cycle ought to review or 
re-use the knowledge gained and the powers developed in the first 
cycle. The following series of problems will serve to illustrate how 
this could be done in connection with the cotton induaery in the 
United States. 


First World Cycle (Fourth grade or earlier) 

Problem: Get your mother to help you make a list of all the things in your home 
that are made of cotton. Why is cotton such an important plant? 
Second World Cycle (Fifth grade) 

Problem: Why are the Gulf States such a good place to raise cotton? 
Third World Cycle (Sixth and seventh grades) 

Problem: What conditions in the southland make cotton manufacturing an increas- 
ingly important industry, and why can it be done successfully in spite of New England’s 
competition? 

_ Fourth World Cycle (Eighth and ninth or later grades) 

Problem: How does the cotton industry affect the social and economic conditions 
among the laboring classes of this region, and what duty do the people of the United States, - 
as a whole, owe to the southland in this connection? 

A corresponding series of problems on the coffee industry of Brazil sinigi include the 
following: 

First World Cycle 

Problem: Who helped your mother get the coffee that is served on your table at home? 
Tell how to make good coffee. 

Second World Cycle : : 
Problem: What kind of soil and climate does Brazil have that makes it important 
in the raising of coffee? 
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Third World Cycle 

Problem: Describe the growing and harvesting of the coffee crop in Brazil and tell of 
any handicaps as to climate, insect pests, bacterial or other diseases that are liable to inter- 
fere with successful production. 


Fourth World Cycle 

Problem: Why are so many Brazilians giving their entire time and energy to the pro- 
duction. of coffee, when many other crops thrive just as well in their country, and what has 
the government done to insure the coffee producer against losses incident to over-produc- 
tion? 


A careful analysis of these problems will reveal the fact, that the 
ones of the first world cycle deal with the easily understood phases of 
the industry as illustrated in the home community and include an 
elementary introduction to the materials studied in the later cycles. 
The second world cycle deals largely with elemental factors in the 
industry as noted in the region of production, such as soil and climate. 
The problems of the third world cycle involve more complicated 
phases of the industry, the raising of the crop and some of the condi- 
tions necessary for the preparation of the raw materials for human 
consumption. The fourth cycle opens up the economic and social 
phases of the industry, such as the problems of labor, housing, the 
value of the service performed, and the reciprocal duty that necessarily 
devolves upon us. 

The important advantage of this plan is, that it provides against 
making each of the later cycles a mere rehash of the preceding ones. 


However, care will needs be exercised continually that the work does ~ 


not relapse into vain repetitions of what has gone before. Both teacher 
and pupils will need to be constantly alert to the new things that a 
second and third study of the same topic involves. If this method of 
attack were to be followed in the teaching of geography, the textbook 
as now written would serve as a basic reference book, but the course 
of study would have to present a well developed and well graded sylla- 
bus of problems around which the materials of the text could be 
organized and taught. What has been said concerning the teaching 
of the cotton and coffee industries applies equally well to the teaching 
of all other repeated topics in the textbooks. 


Tue Seconp PLAN 


The second plan assumes that the industries of the world are not all | 


equally complicated in relation to the geographic environment. Some 
industries, such as those in which the Eskimos and Arabs make their 
living, present comparatively easy problems of preparation and 
exchange of goods. Cotton, wool, leather and iron industries present 
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intricate and varied problems. This difference in complexity may 
serve as a basis for the division of subject matter for the different 
cycles of the course in geography. Of course, any good plan should be 
based, first of all, on a study of home environment. This is provided 
in the nature and home geography courses of the primary grades. If 
this course of procedure is to be followed, then each industry or topic 
when once taken up, will be completed before it is dropped, and will 
not be taken up again as such. It would mean that the simplest 
subjects be taken up in the earliest cycles and the more difficult and 
complex ones in the later cycles. The following series of problems will 
serve to illustrate the point of view here involved. 

First World Cycle (Fourth grade or earlier) 


Problem: Why is the miller such a useful man in the community? 
Problem: Why does the Arab live in a tent rather than in a home like ours? 


Second World Cycle (Fifth grade) 
Problem: What are some of the different kinds of work you might be asked to do if you 
were working in a maple sugar camp in New England? 


Third World Cycle (Sixth and seventh grades) 
Problem: Why is the fishing industry so important off the coast of New England? 


Fourth World Cycle (Regional work; eighth, ninth or later grades) 
Prob'em: Why has New Eng!and developed into such an important manufacturng 
region and what are some of the large consequences arising from this development? 


In a study of this series of problems, it may be seen that the pur- 
pose is, not to repeat a topic or industry in any particular but to find 
other lines of work which are more complicated for each succeeding 
cycle. Of course, it will be found that such basic factors as soil, 
climate, topography, and the like will be involved in nearly all of these 
problems. This is very desirable. The outstanding advantage of this 
plan is, that it makes undesirable repetition impossible. The materials 
of each cycle are new materials and involve new sets of relationships, 
or at least new applications of principles previously learned. In fol- 
lowing this plan the text would be used as a basic reference and reading 
book. Some of the materials would need to be gathered from geograph- 
ical readers, encyclopedias, and special books on the industries studied. 
Of course, a carefully worked out syllabus would be an essential factor 
in making this scheme workable. 


Tue Tuirp PLAN 


A third plan for the organization of the materials of geography 
assumes that there are other human interests in geography besides the 
industrial that could occupy the time of one or two of the world cycles. 
It is true that man’s activities are organized pretty largely around the 
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producing, preparing and exchanging of the common necessities of life. 
Yet there are other matters of vital concern that could furnish the core 
around which to organize the work of, say, the second cycle. Is not 
how man uses his leisure time a determining influence in. the affairs of 
life? What about his games, his play houses, picture galleries, and 
educational interests; his travels, government, religion, and multiple 
achievements; and the natural wonders and marvels of antiquity in 
which he is interested? Something of each of these is incorporated in 
the textbooks now. The geographical values and relationships that 
these interests contain are already well recognized. Why not utilize 
them in geography teaching in the most scientific and pedagogical 
manner? It may be objected that this work is almost wholly informa- 
tional, and that the rational development would necessarily be neg- 
lected. But this is not true at all, because each of these interests would 
needs be taught in connection with the geographical conditions of 
which they are each a part. So, while man’s primary interests may 
center about his industries, and his contribution to the welfare of man- 
kind is measured by how well he succeeds in organizing and developing 
these industrial interests, yet his social interests aside from the indus- 
trial, constitute a very important consideration in geography. The 
aim of the third plan is to separate these large interests of mankind for 
the purposes of geography instruction in two of the world cycles. 

The first or ‘Home Cycle” centers about the local environment 
and could legitimately be undifferentiated, that is, all matters of 
geographical interest in the home community would fall into this 
group of studies, limited only by the abilities of the children in this 
elementary cycle. 

The second or ‘‘Human Type Cycle” should include environment 
studies of peoples whose habits of life and means of handling the com- 
mon necessities of life are in marked contrast to those of our home 
community. 

The third or “Social Cycle’ provides for a study of the peoples of 
the. world organized largely about man’s cultural, aesthetic, and 
leisure activities, that is, those interests that occupy men’s time while 
they are not working. This would include as suggested before, his 
games, theaters, picture galleries; his educational, governmental and — 
religious interests; his important cities, natural wonders, physical 
features of his country, and antiquities; and his outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

The fourth or ‘Industrial Cycle’’ should emphasize man’s activities 
while he is doing his part of the world’s work. The important indus- 
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tries should be studied in their natural setting. The ever increasing 
problems of the interdependence of the peoples of the world in the 
production, preparation and exchange of man’s primary ew 
should be in the core of every problem of this cycle. 

The fifth or “Regional Cycle” is based on the important natural 
regions of the world. It should be given not earlier than the eighth 
or ninth grades, better later than earlier. The matter of regional 
divisions need not be a point for serious controversy as far as this 
study is concerned. Let the Association of American Geographers and 
the American Geographical Society wrestle with that problem. We 
shall be glad to accept their findings on this controverted question. - 
Our task is to work out a system of pedagogical presentation of the 
results of their scientific investigations and conclusions. So, for the 
present at least, a considerable flexibility is permissible in the selection 
of units of study for this work. This cycle is general geography on a 
regional basis. Advanced phases of the social and economic life of the 
people need special emphasis. The present day social, economic and - 
industrial problems as related to both national and international 
affairs should be stressed. 

By way of illustration, the following are offered as sample problems 
in this scheme for the division of the’subject matter of geography. 


Home Cycle (Fourth grade or earlier) 

Problem: Sometimes the water in a stream is muddy. Where does this mud come from - 
and what does the stream do with it? 

Problem: Why are so many signs, lines and colors used in making maps? 
Human Type Cycle (Fourth grade or earlier) 

Problem: Why do the Eskimo’s methods of doing things differ from ours in so many 
ways? 

Problem: If you were to live in the far north a year with the Eskimos, what are some 
of the enjoyments and hardships that you would probably pass through? 
Social or Man at Leisure Cycle (Fifth grade) 

Problem: Plan a trip from Newfoundland to Vancouver, taking plenty of time 9d all 
the interesting side excursions that you wish to make. 

Problem: What games, national sports, and festivals are important in the lives of the 
Canadian people, and how is each of these activities related to the seasons? 


Industrial or Man at Work Cycle (Sixth and seventh grades) 

Problem: What are the factors that make the growing of small grain an increasingly 
important industry in Canada? 

Problem: Why is fishing such an important industry off the coast of Canada? 
Regional Cycle (Eighth and ninth years or later) 


Problem: What conditions favor the early development of Canada into an important 
economic region? 


: Problem: What conditions have hindered the development of the Hudson say into an 
important waterway, and what are the prospects for its future in this connection? 
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This scheme for the division of the subject matter of geography 
provides for a new point of view for each of the world cycles. The 
value of man’s time to society is not measured altogether by the work 
he does, but also by how he uses his time when he is not at work. This 
fact is emphasized in the third cycle of this plan and constitutes one 
of its distinctive features. It will be noted too that man’s industrial 
activities are featured in the fourth cycle. The specific advantages 
that may be claimed for this division of materials is that it more 
completely covers the field of man’s interests; it provides against 
useless repetitions; it is more pedagogical, and aims at a more altruistic 


-and beneficent attitude toward our fellow man everywhere. The 


principal difficulty in the way of adopting this plan is the lack of 
material in the textbooks on the Social or Man at Leisure Cycle. 
However, with a good syllabus and a supply of geographical readers 
and books of travel this would not prove an insurmountable handicap. 
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THE NEW BOUNDARIES OF BULGARIA 


By courtesy of the American Geographical Society the Journal 
is enabled to publish herewith two maps showing the new boundaries 
of Bulgaria, and its territorial development since 1878. No other 
organization in America is so.well equipped to collect the necessary 
data and prepare accurate maps. It will be recalled by our readers 
that it was the American Geographical Society that was called upon , 
by the government to collect geographic data and prepare the neces- | 
sary base maps for the Peace Conference. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, — 
Director of the Society, was in charge of this division at the Peace 
Conference. Journal readers will be pleased to know that through 
the interest of the Society in the Journal and the National Council 
material of this kind will be made available from time to time as new 
maps are prepared. Teachers of geography will be able to trace the 
new boundaries on their old maps thus bringing them up to date. In 
this way the new can be taught and not the old. The text of the 
treaties upon which the new map of Bulgaria is based will be found in 
the Geographical Remew, Vol. IX (1920), p. 299. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


“While Bulgaria thus loses considerable territory as a result of the . 
world war, yet her new area does not compare unfavorably with the 
area she has occupied continuously for a longer period than any other, 
ie., her extent from 1886 to 1913, an interval of 27 years of her 42 
years of existence. This is evident from a glance at the accompanying 
series of “‘silhouette” maps (Fig. 2), which illustrates the territorial 
development of Bulgaria by critical dates. The legend of each map 
indicates the territory gained or lost since the date represented by the 
preceding map. The boundaries of these pieces of territory can be 
followed in greater detail on Figure 1, where they are shown by dotted 
lines, with the year of their establishment. : 

“In the following table the attempt has been made to give the area 
and population of Bulgaria at each stage of its development, based on 
a critical selection of figures from the standard references. 


_. AREA AND POPULATION OF BULGARIA AT PERIODS 
OF TERRITORIAL CHANGE 


1878 1885 1886 1913 (1915 
Area in sq. kilometers 63,160 99,061 96,346 116,642 105,522 
Approximate population 1,990,000 3,100,000 3,030,000 4,712,000 4,900,900 4,300,000” 
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THE TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT BULGARIA. 


1: 15,000,000 


1878 | 1885 


(Wuly/3) 

Creation of the Prin 
cipality of Bulgaria 
under Turkish suzer- 
anty. 
...-Proposed boun-/ 
ory according 
Treaty of San, 


Union of Eastern 
Rumelia with Bulga- 
tia 


Rhodope district 


to Turkey. 


3, 1908) 


Recession of (1) 


(Bulgaria indepen- 
dent kingdom since 


(upper Krichma valley) 
and (2) Kirdjali district 


1913 1315 


Acquisition of (1) Acquisition of (1) 
Strumitsa valley, Adrianople district 
(2)Rhodope Mts.region,. and (2) left bank of 
(3) access to Aegean Maritsa R. 

Sea, (4) basin of 
|Golyema 

Loss of (5) southern 


<> 


Loss of (1) Timok, 


Aegean Sea. 
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(2) Tsaribrod, (3)Bosi- 
(4) Strumitsa, 

(5) Adrionople districts, » 
and of (6) access to 4 
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Fiaure 2 


‘Reproduced by permission of the American Geographical Society 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


-The annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers will be held in 
Rosenwald Hall, University of Chicago, Wednesday afternoon and evening, December 29, 
1920. The sessions will begin at 1:30 and 7:30 respectively. The Auditorium Hotel will be 
official headquarters. 

The meeting will consist of a series of reports and discussions dealing with the practical 
work of the National Council. Representative geography teachers will present reports on 
inquiries which they have been making and these will be discussed. - 

Following are the questions to be discussed and names of the persons who have bell 
invited to lead the discussions: 

1. Is it profitable for the National Council to attempt the saiaatlell of “standard 
courses” of study? Is there any such thing as a “standard course,” or should each city and 
locality have a somewhat different course prepared by teachers who-are familiar with the 
local conditions? Are so-called standard courses prepared by national committees likely 
to be as good as the best courses prepared by selected teachers in city systems, for example, 
the Detroit course, the Indianapolis course, or the Minneapolis course? 

Charles C. Colby W. W. Atwood 
Mable Stark Mark Jefferson 

2. Should the Council seriously attempt to induce normal schools (a) to secure prop- 
erly trained teachers in their geography departments; (b) to give adequate attention to 
geography in their curricula? Should the National Council prepare and publish a list of 
normal schools “approved in geography”? Could such a list be made with justice to the 
schools? 

R. D. Calkins D. C. Ridgley 
A. P. Brigham Annie Weller 

3. Should a committee of the National Council prepare a report ¢ on ‘ ‘The Content and 

the Teaching of Commercial Geography in High Schools”?° * 
V.C. Finch C. J. Posey 
J. P. Goode E. J. Cable 

4. A report on the status of geography in teachers’ colleges and in university schools of ~ 

education. 


Zonia Baber R. M. Brown 
M. E. Branom A. E. Parkins 
W. M. Gregory C. F. McFarlane 


5. Reports on the condition of geography in the high schools of various states. 
California; R. 8. Holway Illinois; J.C. Hanna - 
Kansas; Jane K. Atwood Minnesota; L. L. Everly 
Wisconsin; L. T. Gould Massachusetts; L. O. Packard 


Ohio; David Olson New York; M. E. Coon 

Indiana; B. H. Shockel Michigan; L.' H: Wood 
6. Report of the Secretary on the year’s work of the National Council. 
7. Presidential Address by President R. H. Whitbeck. 
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